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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection: of pictures and museum 
objects when the men ar women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carneciz Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, CARDINAL TISSERANT! 


When the scholars of the world pleaded that the 
final need of all intellectual research was a com- 
prehensive catalogue of the Vatican Library, the 
Pope assigned to that exacting task Eugene 
Tisserant, a French savant of high ecclesiastical 
rank, than whom no one is more highly versed 
in all literature and its many tongues. One day, 
when Monsignor Tisserant had cheerfully un- 
locked some of the hidden treasures for the in- 
spection of a visiting friend, the first object so 
shown was a letter from Martin Luther, which 
provoked the query: ‘Of all men—why Martin 
Luther—here in the Vatican?’’ He laughed and 
answered, ‘‘Oh, we must have everything here!” 
Then—another mauler of Rome—a letter from 
Henry VIII to Anne Boleyn in French, expressed 
in the superlative passion of that uxorious uxoti- 
cide. *‘And a year later,’’ smiled Dr. Tisserant, 
“he cut off her head!" The heat that day was 
terribly oppressive, and his caller asked him how 
hot it really was. ‘‘Thirty-four centigrade,” he 
said, and added, ‘*‘—in your formula—let's see?— 
multiply 34 centigrade by 9, divide that by 5, add 
32, and we have 93 Fahrenheit.’’ And now the 
Pope has made him a cardinal. He writes that he 
has been assigned to new work, the goal of which 
is to bind the East and the West together in 
spiritual accord. He observes that his cardinal’s 
motto, “From Orient and Occident,"’ is supported 
by that significant verse in Matthew, 8:11, upon 
reading which we find—and this is our own 
interpretation and not the Cardinal’s—that Jesus 
tells Adolf Hitler that those Gentiles who come 
into the kingdom of Heaven from the West must 
sit down with those from the East, but in seats 
just a little to the rear of those occupied by 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, whom he will find 
already there. The Cardinal's coat of arms is the 
Old Testament, the cross, and the half moon, 
bound together; and he benevolently declares him- 
self for “One God, One Mankind’’—a mission in 
which the prayers of good men everywhere should 
follow him always. 


MR. CARNEGIE'S IDEALS 


Happy Hottow Lovee 
Rector, PENNSYLVANIA 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

. . . | was thrilled with the Magazine. It 
would be a great joy were Mr. Carnegie to know 
the instructive and constructive work it is doing, 

He is really an inspiration in his life and his 
attitude to his fellow men. He lived in advance 
of his time and this Magazine does justice to his 
ideals. 

—(Mrs. Witiam C.) Axice B. CarNngciz 


THE LABORER’S WAGE 
The laborer ought always to receive his wages 
in gold and silver. Of all men on earth the laborer 
is most interested in having a sound and stable 
currency. 
—James BucHAaNaN 
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VOYAGE OF THE “VAGABONDIA” 
A Naturalist’s Explorations along the West Coast of South America 


By Rernuotp L. Fricke 
Preparator and Field Collector, Carnegie Museum 


N June, 1935, I escaped the Penn- 

sylvania heat to saad three months 
collecting in the subarctic regions of 
Hudson Bay. The following January 
I put the zero cold behind me to seek 
natural history specimens in the west 
coast regions of South America. In the 
northland, while my family at home 
was sweltering, 1 was finding heavy 
woolens little enough protection against 
stinging winds oat icy waters. In the 
tropic seas of the South I could forget 
that Pittsburgh was 
locked in the grip of 
the bitterest winter 
of the century. Fol- 
lowing one upon 
the other with 
scarcely a break 
between, these two 
field trips were 
contrasts from be- 
ginning to end. 
One point they had 
in common—each 
was made possible 
through the gen- 
erosity of a patron. 
My opportunity to 
explore the pen- 
insula of Labrador 


Standing: MR. FRICKE 
MRS. MELLON MRS. R. D. TOTTEN MR. MELLON 


I owe to W. E. Clyde Todd, Curator of 
Ornithology at the Carnegie Museum; 
my investigation along the Pacific 
could not have occurred except for the 
kindness of William Larimer Mellon, 
well known in the cultural and civic 
life of Pittsburgh. 

Obviously, life and conditions on 
antipodal continents must differ radi- 
cally, but with my summer experience 
still fresh in mind these differences 
seemed to gain in vividness—one ex- 
ploration acting as 
a foil for the other. 
The lush growths 
of the sunny is- 
lands and coasts of 
the Far South made 
me think of the 
stunted trees and 
sparse boreal plants 
of the Far North, 
which glimpse the 
life-giving sun for 
so brief intervals, 
always fighting 
their way upward 
and downward 
through half-frozen 
soil. Granted that 
the struggle for 


DR. THORNDIKE 
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existence is ceaseless in both climates, 
but for what diverse reasons! I tried 
to picture the burnished iridescence of 
the Juan Fernandez humming bird 
against the somber background of 
arctic sweeps and barren slopes, and | 
realized how fittingly Nature had 
peopled her world. Such a tinsel crea 
ture could not last out the day against 
its rigors, yet the eider and the loon, 
built on sturdy lines and padded to re 
sist hardships, find the battering winds 
no trial. 

My man-made surroundings were no 
less a contrast than were my natural 
ones. In Hudsonian Canada, once be 
yond the boundaries of railroad and 
halting motor ketch equipped with 
sails, we had to proceed under our own 
power—on land by foot, on water by 
canoe. Whatever our accommodations, 
we fended for ourselves—pitching out 
own tents, building our own fires, cook 
ing our own rations. Things could not 
have been more primitive. Straight 
from roughing it, imagine the pleasure 
of collecting de luxe—living on a pala- 
tial yacht with every comfort and con- 
venience that the mind of resourceful 
man could devise. 

The ‘‘Vagabondia’’ put out from 
Miami on January 31, 1936, and headed 
southeast for the Caribbean. Skirting 
the upper coast of Cuba, we took the 
Windward Passage and made our first 
anchorage near Vache Island, a low 
patch of land with jutting cliffs and 
dense thorny growth lying off the 
southern coast of Haiti. In the abo 
riginal tongue Haiti meant “‘mout 
tainous,’’ and even without going on 
land to investigate we could observe 
how well its descriptive name fitted it. 
We did not go ashore but from the fish 
ing boat we watched the tropic birds, 
pelicans, and boobies in great numbers. 
Off Santa Domingo we landed on the 
sandy beach of Beata Island, and there! 
collected my first pelicans, iguanas, 
bats, and centipedes that were ten times 
as large as the ones I had been familia 
with at home in Pennsylvania. 

We next headed for Panama, anchor 
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DEADLY POISONOUS SEA SNAKES FROM GULF OF PANAMA 


ing at Colon, Atlantic entrance to the 
canal. Passing through to the west 
coast at Balboa, we tarried in adjoin- 
ing Panama City. There I took time 
off from the study of wild life as Nature 
has designed it to visit Kelly's, where 
l observed wild life of another sort. I 
found that this night club had di- 
minished none in its gayety from my 
recollections of it in my Navy days. 
In the 80-degree water of the Gulf of 
Panama I secured my first important 
collection—twelve bicolored sea snakes 
—all netted in less than a half hour 
from the motor skiff. This beautiful 
reptile, with its deep blue back, yellow 
lateral stripes, and mottled tail, is re- 
lated to the cobra and is deadly poison- 
ous. Since the Mu- 
seum’s reptile collec- 
tion contained no docu- 
mented specimens, the 
series was especially 
acceptable. 

Thence, still bearing 
southwest, for five hun- 
dred miles to Cocos Is- 
land, we dropped 
anchor at Chatham Bay 
near this famous treas- 
ure spot. Here even the 
interference of slashing 
sharks, diving boobies, 
and frigate birds did 
not dull Mr. Mellon’s 
enthusiasm for sea fish- 
ing, and he was well 
pleased when a 9-foot 


wee 


7-inch sailfish weigh- 
ing 118 pounds was 
landed. I went ashore 
with the hope of find- 
ing in the jungle not 
buried doubloons but 
living treasures. A pro- 
fessional company of 
English diggers after a 
year with pick and 
divining instrument 
were about to give up 
in disgust. Even so, 
Costa Rican soldiers 
kept guard to spy on 
unreported finds. Ever since the Spanish 
Conquest the story has persisted that a 
treasure in the form of gold and jewels 
by the galleon-load will yet be found. 
Estimated to be worth some sixty 
millions, it is said to be the largest 
buried prize in the world. Skeptics 
shake their heads; still there is just 
enough substance to the clues to sug- 
gest that sooner or later fabulous for- 
tunes will come to light. 

Leaving this haunted island, we head- 
ed for the Equator and the Galapagos 
Islands. This archipelago sprang into 
geographic prominence when as a result 
of the Panama cut it suddenly found 
itself on the direct route to Australia. 
While the group has not always been so 


in 


PIQUEROS (PERUVIAN BOOBIES) ON LOBOS DE TIERRA 
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conspicuous, it has 
beckoned to na- 
turalists for a hun- 
dred years. Beebe 
has written abun- 
dantly of his in- 
vestigations there, 
and preceding him 
Darwin found it 
unique. The many 
phenomena of dis- 
tribution and the 
impossibility of in- 
termigration be- 
tween these islands, 
completely isolated 
from each other by 
subterranean forces 
in the dim past, 
present a most ef- 
fective illustration 
of the variation of species, and the 
famous evolutionist based many of his 
theories on his research in the Gala- 
pagos. Long before they became of 
interest to science, however, they 
proved a godsend to buccaneers and 
whalers alike, who sought them out 
to obtain a ready supply of succulent 
giant tortoises, hence the Spanish word 
‘galapago.’’ These they could store in 
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CAVE OF ALEXANDER SELKIRK, 
ALIAS ROBINSON CRUSOE 


HARECR OF JUAN FERNANDEZ, KNOWN AS ROBINSON CRUSOE’S ISLANDS 
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the hold for long 
periods without 
troubling to feed 
them. 

Off Seymour Is- 
land Mr. Mellon 
and I shot petrel 
and tropic binds 
over the water 
from the fishing 
boat. When he 
turned to fishing, | 
went ashore to 
Daphne Major, an 
extinct crater isle 
rising abruptly out 
of the ocean, where 
I scrambled through 
scratchy growth 
and sliding rock 
formation to ex- 
amine the volcanic rim. There I found 
the nesting grounds of tropic birds and 
blue-faced boobies, while within I saw 
a large nesting colony of blue-footed 
boobies, all of which I photographed. 
On Seymour I captured some Gala- 
pagos land iguanas found nowhere else 
in the world. Body of brick red and feet 
of yellow, these are vicious fellows 
capable of inflicting a painful bite with 
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their tricuspid teeth. As for the much 
publicized tortoises, I made no effort 
to secure any, although. Indefatigable 
Island, where we could be: sure-of find- 
ing them, was near by. These giant 
land tortoises, averaging three hundred 
pounds in weight, have become such 
trophies that, except for a few islands 
off southeast Africa, 
the Galapagos today 
shelter: the last rep- 
resentatives of the 
race in a wild state. 
Two of them can be 
seen in the Highland 
Park Zoo. 

Resuming our 
cruise, we did not 
stop again until we 
reached Callao, chief 
seaport of Peru. As 
we neared the Peru- 
vian coast, | caught 
my first sight of great 
flights of guano 
birds, which I was to 
study at closer range 
on the return trip, 
traveling to and from 
their fishing fields. Lima is only 
twelve miles inland, and it was pleasant 
to visit it again. Driving over roads 
cut through Incan ruins, we found that 
the Limans still had their age-old 
problem—iack of water, making ir- 
tigation everywhere imperative. In the 
cathedral we gazed upon the fast-dis- 
appearing bones of the conquistador 
Pizarro. At the Museo Nacional we 
saw the treasury of Incan relics, while 
at San Marco University, a venerable 
seat of learning, I particularly enjoyed 
the natural history museum. 

The next logical stop was Valpa- 
raiso, Chile’s principal link with the 
sea and the most important commercial 
center on the west coast. If this were 
not a naturalist’s report, there is much 
I would like to record about this pic- 
turesque city with its terraced slopes 
and benign climate. In the low-lying 


| horseshoe harbor the old colonial town 


clusters, while on the heights above 
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CHILEAN CONDOR, 
NOW IN HIGHLAND PARK ZOO 
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spread fortifications and villas among 
the modern buildings of the upper 
town. Beyond rise the foothills of the 
distant Cordilleras. No wonder the 
city is known as the ‘‘Pearl of the 
South Pacific."’ From here we went to 
Santiago by motor to obtain hunting 
permits for Chilean territory, for much 
collecting lay ahead. 
About four hundred 
miles due west of 
Valparaiso lies Juan 
Fernandez Islands, 
celebrated as the 
legendary home of 
Robinson Crusoe. 
The odd traveler 
visits this roman- 
ticized spot, but it 
will doubtless always 
remain an out-of-the 
way port of call. We 
put in after dark, and 
Mr. Mellon ordered 
that a submarine 
light be dropped into 
the water in an effort 
to attract curious 
aquatic life. The crew 
caught some grunts—so called because 
of the way they register their reluc- 
tance to leave the water—and flying 
fish, a most palatable sea food. On the 
lookout for specimens I took advantage 
of the night lure to catch some marine 
worms and tropical fish, many of them 
so small that nothing larger than an 
insect net would serve the purpose. 
There are three islands in the Juan 
Fernandez groups—MéAs-a-Tierra (the 
nearest to land), Santa Clara (an islet 
adjoining and the least significant), and 
Mas-a-Fuera (ninety miles seaward). 
Mas-a-Tierra is the most interesting be- 
cause of its fictionalized associations, 
but the group need not rely on that 
claim to fame alone, for botanically it 
is world renowned, surpassed only by 
the Sandwich Islands in its abundance 
of plant life not found anywhere else. 
Two out of every three plants growing 
there are confined to them exclusively 
—a statement that may not hold true 
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VERGERE—A BEAUTIFUL LIVING 


in the future because of the recent 
introduction of mainland species. 

After discovering and naming the 
group, the Spaniards abandoned them. 
Several centuries later one Alexander 
Selkirk, a sailing Scot, after a quarrel 
with his captain, voluntarily chose 
solitude and was put ashore on Mas-a- 
Tierra. There he remained alone for 


over four years (1704-09), soon rueing 
his bargain more than he relished it. 
He was eventually picked up and re- 
turned to England, where he recognized 
that he had a capital story to tell and 


so set it down. Thus he became, ac- 
cording to Walter de la Mare, the 
prince and prototype of all casta- 
ways.” In short order the tale fell into 
the imaginative hands of Defoe, who 
was forthwith inspired to create his 
“Elective Affinity—Robinson Crusoe”’ 
(1719). Defoe, insisting that he was a 
Gospel-truth hero, a claim that his 
readers never questioned, let his fancy 
run wild, as has long since been proved. 
Such discrepancies as a shipwrecked 
Selkirk absent from civilization for 
twenty-eight years might be forgiven 
on the grounds of author's license, but 
his figmented background stopped at 
nothing. Juan Fernandez, as lavishly 
embroidered by Defoe, was inhabited by 
capering cannibals and overrun with 
mocking monkeys, squawking parrots, 


GLACIER IN TIERRA DEL FUEGO 


and prolific cats. As we were to learn 
for ourselves, there could have been 
no Man Friday and no parrot to sym- 
pathize “‘Poor Robin!’’—much less a 
dozen other physical impossibilities. 
Some modern literary detectives have 
come forth with the explanation that 
Defoe’s description precisely fits a man- 
less island in the Atlantic near the 
mouth of the Orinoco. Be that as it 
may, Juan Fernandez will never shake 
off the title of ‘‘Robinson Crusoe's 
Islands." Some years later Selkirk’s 
isolation suggested to William Cowper 
the familiar lines: 

I am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute. 

We explored all the points made 
historic by Defoe, among them the 
grotto near the beach. On the com 
manding height of E] Yunque, an anvik 
shaped peak well over three thousand 
feet above the sea, the sorry monafth 
of all he surveyed built his signal fires 


unfortunately as visible to Spanish 


enemies as to rescuing countrymen. 

a pelting rain and a poor light I 
photographs of the tablet there com 
memorating Selkirk’s self-inflicted ext 
On the plateau toward El] Yunque wi 
the site of Selkirk’s a now «it 
home of Henry Weber. Weber's 
original interest in this "sina was 
scarcely by choice. When the battleship 
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“Dresden’’ overstayed 
her welcome in neutral 
(Chilean) waters, the 
British shelled her, and 
he was one of the sur- 
vivors who found refuge 
on Mas-a-Tierra near by. 
Having read Weber's 
book describing his ad- 
ventures in trapping the 
rare sea otters of Tierra 
del Fuego, I hope to 
read his new book, ‘*The 
Second Robinson Cru- 
soe,” now on the Ger- 
man press. 

On the shelf of this 
valley I collected robins 
—slightly paler than 
our North American ones—crested gray 
creepers, and dazzling humming birds 
of a species indigenous to the region— 
perhaps twice the size of our ruby 
throat. The damp cool climate—far 
from tropical, as Defoe would lead us to 
believe—with one season much like an- 
other, makes for a rich plant life, 
examples of which I brought back for 
our Museum Herbarium. Of course we 
sampled the giant spiny lobster pecu- 
liar to these waters, which furnish the 
handful of natives with a livelihood. 
Returning to Valparaiso for a short 
visit we found much excitement in the 
ait because part of the Lincoln Ells- 


TYPICAL SCENERY IN THE CHANNELS 


THE AUTHOR AND A RHEA 


worth expeditionary fleet returning 
from the South Pole was in port. We 
next headed for Lota, a coaling stop, 
where we were to pick up a pilot. 
Treacherous navigation lay ahead: and 
only a seaman who has spent a lifetime 
in the southern channels dares to in- 
vade them. North of Queilen on 
Chiloé Island we entered the channels 
and followed the picturesque inside pas- 
sage until we returned to the open sea 
at Darwin Bay, reentering them at the 
Golfo de Pefias. As the airline traces the 
distance between Chiloé and our south- 
ernmost landing, it is perhaps nine 
hundred miles. Yet as we wove in and 
out around one island after another, 
with no thought of economizing on 
distance, we covered nearly fourteen 
hundred miles, and every mile a scenic 
treat. The Patagonian Channels, the 
stretch between the Golfo de Pefias and 
the entrance to the Strait of Magellan, 
have often been compared with the 
fiords of Norway. Although at no time 
far from the Pacific, the ocean was com- 
pletely concealed by the steep black 
walls of land. The water was usually 
calm enough for the ice-capped peaks 
and cascading waterfalls to mirror them- 
selves on its surface, and where barren 
rocks or dipping glaciers did not form 
the shore line the thick damp forest 
grew to the very edge. I found a few 
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flowers in the sur- 
rounding forest, 
among them one of 
great beauty was a 
large pink bell. Ar- 
boreal ferns thrived 
in this dank atmos- 
phere, and fuchsia 
trees in full flower 
reached a height: of 
twenty feet. Over- 
head, skuas (sea 
hawks), gulls, and 
cormorants were our 
flying companions, 
while kelp geese and 
steamer ducks rode 
the waves. This large 
duck is so named be- 
cause of its unique 
method of locomo- 
tion—it travels 
through the water by 
paddling with its 
large feet and stumpy 
wings, churning up a 
wake suggestive of a 
side-wheel steamer. Although it is 
flightless, it can cover fifteen miles in an 
hour, a speed that most stout launches 
would be satisfied to equal. 

Cruising the channels means anchor- 
ing each night, for only under grim 
necessity would anyone attempt to 
negotiate them in the dark. Innumer- 
able unexpected bays, arms, and reaches 
suddenly shrink into narrows of such 
constricting width that a stone’s throw 
would easily span the space between; 
while strong tides, much given to 
temperament, have always to be re- 
spected. As we neared the Strait of 
Magellan, our thoughts turned often to 
the explorer who, as the early travel 
tales were wont to put it, was the first 
to ‘‘girdle the earth in one continuous 
round.’” The glory of that historic 
enterprise (1519-22) can never die, yet 
the tragedy of it was quickly forgotten. 
Five vessels set sail—and but two 
returned. Of the 270 who manned 
them, only 31 survived to carry the 
amazing tidings to Emanuel the Happy, 
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founder of the flour. 
ishing Portuguese 
empire. It was such 
fearless men as Ma 
gellan, who died on 
the return trip, that 
made possible that 
spectacular age of 
discovery initiated 
by Prince Henry the 
Navigator. 
Cape Froward jis 
the southernmost tip 
of the mainland. To 
the west of it we 
were surrounded by 
sheered rocks, deeply 
cut gorges, glaciers, 
and overhanging 
clouds. Once the 
cape was rounded, 
however, the topo 
graphy changed radi- 
cally and we recog- 
nized the result of 
easterly winds. Sandy 
hills flatten out into 
a perfectly level shore of pampas growth, 
preparing us for our first sight of 
Magallanes on the east coast, the most 
southerly city in the world, formerly 
known as Punta Arenas (Sandy Point). 
We spent several days ashore here, and 
I had the privilege of collecting at 
Brauns’ Farm. I was a little unpre 
pared to find a ‘‘farm’’ of a hundred 
thousand acres with a thirty-mile water 
front. Reminiscent of our Canadian 
prairies, this rolling grazing land, 
dotted with lakes and ponds, is ideal 
for shore birds and waterfowl, some of 
which I secured. The prize 1 was most 
eager to take here was that rara avis, 
the rhea, commonly known as the 
South American ostrich. While it isa 
fast-vanishing species, it was mor 
abundant than I had supposed. As! 
hunted it over this vast shepherd 
country, I sighted perhaps forty, two 
of which I shot. Heavy as they aft 
—weighing over sixty pounds, they aft 
the largest flightless bird on that contr 
nent—they travel at a clip that cal 
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be outmaneuvered only by a rifle shot. 

From Magallanes we made our only 
excursion to Tierra del Fuego, where 
the southern peaks of the Andes taper 
off and the lowering links of the chain 
finally drop out of sight into the 
Antarctic. There a marvelous glacier 
—the Vergere—awaited us, with pen- 
guins and steamer ducks everywhere, 
ours for the shooting. Darwin and his 
survey ship ‘“Beagle”’ spent a great deal 
of time in and about these waters. 

As we turned northward again, we 
varied our course through the channels 
to include new scenery, which we found 
to be even more magnificent than on 
our outbound trip—the most humbling 
sight of all being Mt. San Valentin, 
rearing 12,700 feet into the sky. North- 
east of it lies a glacier at least eight 
miles wide. Some of these great masses 
of moving ice extend from lakes rising 
in the east to the channels in the west. 
Mr. Mellon considered this culminat- 
ing peak of the Andes the most majestic 
natural picture he had ever seen. In 
this vicinity we shot a variety of sea 
birds, among them three albatross, the 
largest of which had a wing spread just 
short of ten feet. At several points in 
the channels we came upon the Ala- 
calufes, boat Indians, who live in dug- 
outs afloat and skin-covered huts ashore. 
A pathetic tribe, numbering about two 
hundred, it is 
dwindling into 
extinction. 

Into the open 
sea once more we 
paused at Guafo 
Island, great whal- 
ing station, before 
we pointed our 
prow toward Val- 
paraiso. There a 
surprise was in 
store for me in the 
form of a live con- 
dor, a bird seldom 
seen in captivity, 
which we brought 
home to Pitts- 
burgh. Later, at 


‘‘WITH MY CROSSBOW I SHOT THE ALBATROSS!”’ 


Lima, I received a pair of these vul- 
tures for our collections. On the way 
to Lobos de Tierra in the waters beyond 
Tocopilla Mr. Mellon encountered a 
striped marlin, and after three and a 
half hours of skillful playing he landed 
this 310-pound sword fish. 

Lobos de Tierra, the last stopping 
point of importance to the collector, is 
the largest and most northerly of all the 
guano islands of Peru, lying off the 
desert of Sechura. Unless one has made 
a deep study of the Humboldt Current, 
that branch of the Pacific antarctic 
drift paralleling the Peruvian coast, 
and its phenomenal influences, it is im- 
possible to understand, except super- 
ficially, the meaning of its presence. 
Only a cosmographer could do justice 
to the subject. Suffice it to say here 
that a long stretch of current, 20 degrees 
lower in temperature than the latitudes 
would lead us to expect, precipitates 
all kinds of unusual conditions. It ac- 
counts for an absence of rain so com- 
plete that such an occurrence would be 
nen news at any time, which in 
turn determines another set of unique 
conditions on land. In the sea the cool 
waters attract an unprecedented multi- 
tude of aquatic life, providing an in- 
exhaustible source of concentrated food 
for fish, which in turn are eaten by the 
vast hordes of marine birds. The rocky 
islands serve as 
resting and nesting 
places for uncoun- 
table flocks, and 
because of the 
unvarying dry- 
ness of the locality 
the guano they de- 
posit is preserved 
indefinitely. The 
wealth that this 
fertilizer, superior 
to any synthetic 
substance yet com- 
pounded, has 
meant to Peruvi- 
ans, enriching 
both their pockets 
and their soil, is 
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too well known to need retelling here. 

Before leaving the subject, however, 
it might be well to mention that the 
Humboldt Current has a special sig- 
nificance to citizens of Pittsburgh inas- 
much as there stands in the old commons 
of Allegheny a memorial monument to 
Baron Alexander von Humboldt. One 
of the world-famous scientists of the 
past century, this brilliant German 
made original deductions in physics and 
mathematics bearing on many subjects, 
among them atmospheric disturbance, 
the earth’s magnetic force, and the 
theory known as “‘isothermal lines.”’ 
His writings on his South American 
studies are largely responsible for the 
introduction cas as a fertilizer in 
Europe. In 1869, ten years after his 
death, the German citizens of this city 
raised a fund of two thousand thaler to 
erect a bust crowning a pedestal to 
commemorate his centennial birthday. 

Robert Cushman Murphy's descrip- 
tion of Lobos de Tierra cannot be im- 
proved upon: ‘‘It bears much resem- 
blance to the face of the moon. Lying 
little more than 6 degrees south of the 
Equator, unshaded by frond or bough, 
its scarred surface is a chiaroscuro of 
white convexities and purple shadows.” 
It is no exaggeration to say that we saw 
millions of birds feeding at once— 
““guanay’’ (Peruvian cormorant), *‘pi- 

uero’’ (Peruvian booby), ‘‘camanay”’ 
Citnnenend booby), giant pelican, and 
““cleo’’ (southern black-backed gull)— 
and it was not uncommon to find fifty 
to a hundred acres of them, so densely 
packed that it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish the surface of the water be- 
tween. 

Since the Carnegie Museum plans to 
install in its Gallery of Birds a habitat 
group from this guano island, every 
detail of the region had to be observed. 
Here I could not choose at random but 
instead had systematically to collect 
examples of every living thing—lizards, 
scorpions, and beetles, as well as birds 
typical of the country. Young birds in 
various stages of development and their 
nests had to be included—even samples 


of rock and soil were gathered so that 
the completed group might be entirely 
accurate. 

Late in April I left the ‘*Vagabondia” 
at Miami. When all the material was 
finally assembled for shipment, there 
were almost nineteen hundred plant and 
animal specimens for the mals collec- 
tions of the Carnegie Museum. In a 
few instances species new to science 
have turned up—Dr. Brooks, Curator 
of Invertebrate Zoology, has already 
published descriptions of two species 
brought from San Esteban, Chile, in 
Volume XXV of the Annals of the Car- 
negie Museum. One is to be known as 
Plectostylus mariae, the specific name 
in honor of Mrs. Mellon; the other he 
has called Plectostylus vagabondiae in 
commemoration of the cruise. In many 
other instances, the material will enrich 
the study series in various laboratories 
of the Museum. 

Currently on exhibition in the Gak 
lery of Birds are examples of bird study- 
skins selected from the 250 specimens 
gathered on the trip, along with excel- 
lent photographs portraying their na 
tive haunts. This exhibit will remain 
on view to the public until the middle 
of October. 

The entire experience was a remark- 
able one for me. I shall never know a 
more genial host nor a more considerate 
one. Mr. Mellon’s interest in my work 
and in the Carnegie Museum was un- 
flagging, and his appreciation of the 
value of natural science and his encom- 
passing knowledge of its significance in 
the scheme of creation were both en- 
couraging and enlightening. Many 
times he chose to make stops only be 
cause of the opportunity it presented to 
increase the collections. Although fish- 
ing was one of his chief pleasures, he 
often forsook the rod for the gun, and 
many of the finest specimens were the 
result of his marksmanship. Such a col 
lecting trip could not be duplicated 
under any other circumstances; only 
the use of private facilities unstintingly 
lent could make possible the investiga- 
tion of these inaccessible spots. 
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FUTURE DEMANDS 
UPON PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


By Rospert Ernest DoHERTY 
President of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


[The commencement season last June was an exacting one for President Doherty. Upon the invita- 
tion of his trustees he delivered the address at the graduating exercises of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, as reported in full in the June Carneciz MaGazine. Two days later the University of 
Pittsburgh conferred upon him the honorary degree of doctor of laws. The following week the same 
honor was bestowed upon him at Tufts College in Massachusetts, where he gave the commencement 
address, which we are pleased to print here. In this discussion Dr. Doherty suggests the idea that 
science, industry, and business should lock hands with education, forming a combination whose in- 
telligent forces properly exercised will produce a truly representative government; and that out of this 
combination the social needs of a complex nation will find their solution.] 


As one reviews in 
history the pro- 
cesses by which 
we have reached 
our present state, 
surveys the trends 
of thought and 
activity in con- 
temporary life, 
and in the light 
of these peers 
into the future, 
does one find any- 
thing in this entire span that would indi- 
cate that we are not merely repeating 
in anew cycle the old ups and downs of 
great civilizations? Are we now blessed 
with any new element not possessed by 
previous peoples that would lend the 
hope that we are not headed toward a 
Spenglerian doom? I believe there is; it 
is the magnificent possibilities afforded 
by science and education. In the first 
place, there is the possibility, limited as 
it may yet be, of rational prediction 
afforded by the physical and social sci- 
ences; secondly, the great unifying force 
of the spirit of science—the disposition 
to recognize and defer to a scientifically 
established fact or principle; and finally, 
the possibility of engendering in pro- 
fessional education not only the scientific 
attitude of mind but also a philosophy 
regarding individual and professional 
responsibility that is directed toward a 
comprehensive, public welfare. But 


while I believe these possibilities exist, 
I also believe that it is not at all cer- 
tain that we shall recognize and utilize 
them in time; we are moving faster 
than we are thinking. . . . 

We are not learning rapidly enough 
how to preserve in this new, complex 
world the fundamentals of freedom on 
which our nation was founded; how to 
settle upon a rational common purpose; 
how to control ourselves and the grow- 
ing power in our hands. We see con- 
flict and confusion on all sides. In 
business, industry, and government, 
groups of people, whose interests, in the 
long run, are common, fight as if these 
were incompatible. Moreover, busi- 
ness passes through cycles of ever in- 
creasing violence; unemployment seems 
to become progressively a more difficult 
problem; and uninformed orators of all 
isms from the New Deal to the Town- 
send Plan become the astrologers and 
oracles of the twentieth century, play- 
ing a the passions and prejudices of 
a confused people. Beyond this, one of 
the insidious anachronisms carried over 
in this rapid change is professional 
isolation. Each profession tends to 
think and act alone. Lawyers, who 
think law, are racing to make more and 
more laws and to make the processes of 
justice as complicated as possible. 
Engineers, who think technology, 
plunge onward with a blind but mag- 
nificent productivity. Business men, 
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who think profits, race into enter- 
prises during periods of a rising business 
barometer, and race out again when 
it is falling. And so it goes, to ee 
only three illustrations. As long a 
this philosophy of a selfish, i 
isolation dominates the minds of pro- 
fessional men, competent leadership 
under representative government seems 
hopeless. As long as they remain in- 
sensible to a clear responsibility to 
cultivate a new philosophy regarding 
their places and functions in the na- 
tional organism; as long as the trained 
minds representing the professions do 
not, as becomes a democracy, collec- 
tively give some direction to thought 
regarding public welfare, just that long, 
it seems, will our confused people be 
left as prey to the pandering orators, 
and we shall continue our mad journey 
in the direction of a dark future. 
Coordination of purpose seems neces- 
sary in any nation; in ours, in which the 
social, economic, and political structure 
is growing rapidly more complex, it 
seems absolutely essential to stable 


existence. There seem to be only three 


alternatives. One is to accomplish in- 
telligent coordination through repre- 
sentative government; another, to sacri- 
fice liberty by centralizing the control 
in the single hand of a dictator; or, if 
neither of these, then prostration. But 
if we would choose the first alternative, 
as I am sure most of us would, we must 
realize that the day is rapidly passing 
when we can regard representative 
government as nome ameans of settling 
by ballots instead of guns the con- 
flicting interests of constituent groups. 
A new and decisive requirement now 
looms before us. There must be an 
intelligent, far-seeing statesmanship, 
whose guiding purpose—the public wel- 
fare—shall transcend all others. And 
this statesmanship cannot be, in repre- 
sentative government, the responsibility 
of any one profession. The job is too 
big, the scope too large, the matters too 
involved. The trained minds of the 
country, representing the several pro- 
fessions, must be motivated by a new 


professional philosophy, and must by 
some kind of coordinated effort assist in 
selecting the best road for the national 
car to travel, and in keeping the car on 
it at the right speed. 

I believe it will be possible in the long 
run to engender among the professions 
a more adequate philosophy as to their 
ultimate functions, and an intelligent, 
active interest in the public welfare. | 
do not know in what form these might 
issue; possibly in the picturesque pattern 
of Bacon’s House of Salomon in New 
Atlantis, or perhaps in something more 
extensive. In any case, however, two 
things seem clear. One is that the 
problem to which I have referred ig 
more than having a few professional 
people become actively interested in 
such matters. Indeed, a few are already 
interested, and there are manifestations 
here and there of trends toward the 
study of great national problems froma 
comprehensive point of view. The 
National Research Council and a few 
of the Federal Commissions are repre- 
sentative of such trends. But this is 
not enough; there must be not only 
more leading professional people who 
have learned to look across their respec- 
tive professional boundaries and to take 
an active interest in problems of national 
scope; there must be as well a strong 
following among the rank and file of 
the professions who will lend support 
or intelligent criticism to the formula- 
tion of professional and public policy. 
The other point which seems clear is 
that it is hopeless to try to influence, by 
and large, the existing attitudes of 
those now constituting the professions; 
it is too late. They have most of 
them already formed the views and 
habits that will guide their professional 
lives, and these cannot be changed by 
exhortation. 

The hope lies in education. The time 
to cultivate a new point of view is dur 
ing the formative years of professional 
education, just as this has been the 
period during which those interests and 
attitudes that now characterize the dif 
ferent professions have been formed. If 
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this view is correct, then the hope that 
the comparative freedom of the Ameri- 
can people may endure does not lie in 
public orations, lobbies, and congres- 
sional debates; these are merely mani- 
festations of that freedom. It lies in the 
ultimate attainment in public affairs of 
organized scholarly and professional 
thought, pursued under the discipline 
of the scientific spirit and motivated by 
a philosophy of public good. Further, 
it lies in the cultivation of abilities and 
attitudes during professional study that 
will make possible of attainment the 
sine qua non to which I have just 
referred, and therefore lies finally in the 
proposal that professional education 
recognize its great opportunity and 
responsibility and provide appropriate 
programs. 

What should be the nature of these 
programs? I am not competent to 
answer that question specifically, but 
there are certain general observations I 
would venture. Knowledge and phi- 
losophy—these are the god and goddess 
that breed the evolution of professional 
arts. Properly, each profession should 
have its own expanding lore that under- 
lies its art and a well-founded purpose to 
which that art is applied. If either of 
these is static and sterile, the develop- 
ment of the art is marked by senility 
and becomes ugly and distorted; it is 
normal and balanced only when both 
are characterized by a fresh virility. 
Professional education must set for it- 
self a twofold task. It must, in the 
first place, improve its programs that 
aim to develop sound understanding of 
fundamental knowledge and the ability 
and techniques of constructive thought; 
and secondly, it must determine upon 
and cultivate in the minds of the rising 
professional generation a philosophy 
that is adequate to the demands of a 
complex national life founded upon free- 
dom and representative government. 
These are the future demands upon pro- 
fessional education. And in the light in 
which I see the matter they are ex- 
tremely difficult and critical; difficult, 
in that any reorientation of educational 


policy and process is itself, in the first 
instance, a matter of reeducation of 
mature minds; critical, in that time is a 
vital factor. Itis arace between, on the 
one hand, the growth of tremendous, 
uncontrolled social and economic forces, 
and on the other, the education of a 
generation that will know how to con- 
trol them and where to direct them. If 
education wins, then we shall have 
made intelligent use of the powers we 
possess that were denied to earlier 
peoples—namely, the increasing pos- 
sibilities of rational prediction and the 
unifying and clarifying force of the 
scientific spirit. If it loses, then it 
seems we shall continue to speed aim- 
lessly to a dark destiny. 


“THE BEST 
COLLEGE WEEKLY” 


I the judgment of the Associated Col- 
legiate Press and of the National 
Scholastic Press Association, a com- 
mittee composed of newspaper men and 
teachers of journalism in American col- 
leges, the Carnegie Tartan was recently 
rated the “‘best college weekly news- 
paper in the United States.”’ 

There were four divisions of college 
newspapers—dailies, twice or eae 
lies, weeklies, and bi-weeklies, or 
monthlies—and the Tartan, which won 
first place in its group, competed with 
125 college weeklies. 

In accordance with the requirements 
of the committee making the award, 
five consecutive issues of the Carnegie 
Tech campus weekly were submitted. 
In informing the editor of the Tartan of 
this signal honor, the committee made 
the following statement: “‘It would 
be difficult to make any suggestions for 
more complete coverage oe the news. 
This is one of the most interesting papers 
we have ever encountered. Both news 
and features have a range and variety 
that a metropolitan daily might envy.”’ 
The staff was further commended on the 
high quality of the make-up and the 


variation from issue to issue. 
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Ox July 1, 1936, the Carnegie Insti- 
tute received from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York a check for 
$350,000, photographed above, in pay- 
ment of an obligation incurred fifteen 
years ago, the condition of which was 
that the friends of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute should give an equal amount, 
divided in this way: $200,000 for en- 
dowment and $150,000 to the Patrons 


Art Fund for the purchase of paintings 


and other educational objects. This 
condition was splendidly fulfilled by 
cash gifts and by bequests made in var- 
ious wills, so that the Corporation's 
handsome check completed a lcoeee of 
gold amounting to $700,000. One hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars of this 
money, contributed by the Patrons Art 
Fund, was spent for paintings and other 
objects of art, and $200,000 was added 
to the original endowment funds, with 
the oo check making a total 
new endowment of $550,000. 

It is expected that these new financial 
resources will enable the trustees to en- 
large the activities of the Carnegie 
Institute directly in the conduct of its 
popular educational work. Its programs 
already provide for very special atten- 
tion to students, large and small, of the 
whole school and college system of 
Pittsburgh, who throng its hospitable 
halls beyond two besadie! thousand a 
year. Beginning with children around 


five years of age, the visitors range far 
up into the adult ranks, who come here 
day in and day out to absorb by ob 
jective study the things which broaden 
human intelligence and add immeasur- 
ably to the happiness of life. 

It is earnestly hoped that these be 
nevolent and encouraging remembrances 
will continue to enrich our Garden of 
Gold. When Willis F. McCook made 
his proposal some years ago to com 
tribute $10,000 in payments of $1,000 
a year provided nine others could be 
found to do likewise, he introduced the 
subject with this statement: 

‘“Andy Carnegie’’—he knew him well 
—‘‘has created such a magnificent piece 
of work here that the people of Pitts- 
burgh ought to contribute a substantial 
support toward its development, and I 
want to start something in that line.” 
He then proposed to be one of ten sub- 
scribers who were to give a fund of 
$100,000 for the purchase of paintings. 
His idea met with such instant favor § 
that instead of ten members the list 
soon comprised twenty-one, and his 
conditional goal of $100,000 jumped to 
$210,000; and many paintings represent- 
ing the best work that has been pro 
duced in these later years have been 
bought through this fund. 

The endowment funds of the Carnegie 
Institute and the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology should always be attrac- 
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tive objects to those generous citizens 
who seek a noble purpose for the wise 
use of their surplus wealth. The Car- 
negie Institute must grow with the 
times, and it can grow only through this 
cooperation with the community, either 
by cash gifts or by bequests in the wills 
of our friends. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
must keep its financial problem ever 
before the eyes of the people of Pitts- 
burgh. That problem is like this: The 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
will on July 1, 1946, give the school 
$8,000,000 provided that its friends will 
give it $4,000,000, making $12,000,000 
—all for endowment. One third of our 
$4,000,000 can be credited in buildings, 
such as modern dormitories, a library 
structure, or other necessary housing— 
contributed perhaps as memorials to 
those who have passed away. With the 
knowledge that every dollar so con- 
tributed will be immediately worth 
three dollars, plus its earnings at in- 
terest, the interest likewise growing to 
three dollars for each one dollar earned, 
this proposal ought to commend itself 
to us all as a matter of civic conscience. 
Every gift toward this great objective 
of $12,000,000 to a school whose fame 
already extends throughout the world 
will be gratefully acknowledged from 
month to month in this department of 
the CaRNEGIE MaGaZINE. 

With the addition of this check for 
$350,000 to the sum of $1,833,779.71 
reported in the June Magazine, the 
grand total of cash gifts here recorded 
now reaches $2,183,779.71. Today we 
start toward our third million. Let us 
accelerate the pace. 


WHAT IS SCHOLARSHIP? 


A society without history cannot understand 
what it is doing; and history without scholarship 
cannot understand itself. For scholarship is just 
the understanding, the intimate understanding 
with imagination and with love, of the noblest 
things of the past: the great thoughts, writings, 
doings, aspirations, which still live, but live 
precariously, because they will die if they are not 
understood, die if they are not loved. 

—Girpert Murray 


IRVIN F. LEHMAN 
(1877-1936) 


Ox August 5 the Carnegie Institute 


lost a valued friend in the death of 
Irvin F. Lehinan, who was elected a 
trustee on October 14, 1935. 

Co-founder of the Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany and its president succeeding the 
late Albert C. Lehman, he was as deeply 
interested in his fellow man as he was in 
devoting his energetic mind to indus- 
trial progress. 

A long list of organizations dedicated 
to public helpfulness had the benefit of 
his counsel and his generosity for many 
years. One of his most absorbing ac- 
tivities was the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies, an enterprise that he 
was instrumental in establishing and 
over which he presided for a number 
of terms. 

The Pittsburgh Community Fund, the 
Pennsylvania Public Charities, and the 
Irene Kaufmann Settlement all sought 
his administrative judgment. Nation- 
ally he served as an executive of the 
American Jewish Committee. It will 
not be easy to replace his wisdom and 
his kind spirit in the life of Pittsburgh. 
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GIFT OF A PARCELL 


Thompson and Taylor Company Add a Painting to the Permanent Collection 


HE permanent collection of the Car- 
‘aa Institute has been enriched 
through the gift of a painting, “‘Jim 
McKee,’’ by Malcolm Parcell, pre- 
sented by Thompson and Taylor Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh. 

The painting is a 
notable example 
of Mr. Parcell’s 
work and has been 
favorably received 
in many exhibi- 
tions throughout 
this country. In 
1924 it was awarded 
the Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank G. Logan 
medal and prize of 
$1,000 for portrai- 
ture in the Thirty- 
seventh Annual Ex- 
hibition of Ameri- 
can Painting and 
Sculpture of the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

The picture was 
painted in 1923 and 
belongs to the same 
meiad as his painting ‘My Mother,” 
now owned by the Butler Art Institute. 
It was exhibited in the 1926 Inter- 
national and again in the one-man ex- 
hibition held at the Institute in January, 
1935, at which time it was purchased by 
Thompson and Taylor Company. 

The painting is a portrait study in 
tones of brown of James McKee, of 
Washington, Pennsylvania, a friend of 
the artist. It is a two-thirds length 
figure of a young man rather informally 
dressed, standing against a dark, almost 
ominous background, which serves to 
throw the figure forward and to 
silhouette it very effectively. The hand- 
ling of the overcoat, coat, hat, and 
muffler is carried out with the skill of a 
great draftsman, while the casual dis- 


JIM McKEE 
By Matcotm ParceLt 


position of the clothes gives an atmo 
sphere of romance and si to the 
figure. The muffler presented the artist 
with an opportunity to demonstrate his 
exquisite sense of decoration, and in its 
design, rich color, 
and arrangement, it 
gives a fillip to the 
whole composition, 
The pose is natural 
but unconventional, 
and there is a sense 
of self-assurance, 
independence, and 
ease. The drawing, 
modeling, and color 
of the head make 
it, as it should be, 
the center of in- 
terest. The figure is 
an excellent con- 
ception of a post- 
War American 
youth looking 
straight into the 
future, frankly, 
rather dreamily, 
but with a certain 
swagger and bravado. 

The artist, in describing the figure, 
has this to say: ‘“There have been dif 
ferent interpretations as to what I was 
trying to say or what my motive was if 
painting the portrait of Jim. For my- 
self, I can only say that at the time] 
painted the portrait, I was keenly it 
terested in just making a successful por 
trait of a man who in standing before 
me needed no interpretation other than 
what he was. Some have thought the 
background meant this or that, but to 
me it is only a shadow of what is ak 
ready stated in the figure.”’ 

Malcolm Parcell is wholly a product 
of Western Pennsylvania, and Western 
Pennsylvania is particularly proud of 
him and his achievement. 
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RICHELIEU AND HIS FRANCE 


A Review of ‘Histoire du Cardinal de Richelieu’’ by Gabriel Hanotaux and 
Duc de la Force (Société de l’ Histoire Nationale—Librairie Plon) 


g have received the fourth volume 
Wi ‘Histoire du Cardinal de 
Richelieu,"’ which is part of an exten- 
sive biography to consist of six volumes, 
presenting in the French language a 
definitive, authoritative, and monu- 
mental life of the great French states- 
man. The work was begun and carried 
well beyond the halfway point by 
Gabriel Hanotaux, once an illustrious 
minister of France as Richelieu was; 
and with the appearance of this fourth 
volume the authorship has been con- 
tinued in collaboration with the Duke 
de la Force. These distinguished writers, 
both members of Richelieu’s creation, 
l'Académie Francaise, have had free 
access to all the existing collections and 
archives bearing on the career of their 
subject; and their work, as thus far 
published, comprises an intimate, com- 
plete, and soloed history of a man 
whose genius rescued France from the 
rapacity of her feudal lords and solidi- 
fied a group of detached baronial prov- 
inces into a united kingdom, which 
under the Cardinal's guidance spread 
her influence over the larger part of 
Europe. 

There have been many storybook 
lives of Cardinal Richelieu. One very 
good one has come to us from Germany 
by Karl Federn, with a translation 
through the house of Stokes. A later 
one is by Hilaire Belloc; and there were 
expectations that Mr. Belloc would 
give the world a worth-while narrative 
of the subject, the grounds of history 
and biography in Richelieu’s time being 
so full of the incitement to dramatic 
authorship; but his book yields itself 
to a curious thesis that the Cardinal's 
life was a failure because he did not 
employ his power to a unification of 
religion in an age when an aggressive 
public opinion had made a unification 


of religion impossible. But now, in 
this Hanotaux-Force book, we seem to 
find the Cardinal's portrait adequately 
given to us at full length in the settings 
of his time, and with this volume in 
hand we can grasp the assurance of an 
achievement that at the end must be 
competent and final. 

Armand Jean du Plessis, Cardinal 
Duke de Richelieu, was born at Paris 
on September 9, 1585. The seat of his 
family was at Poitou, and his father, a 
nobleman of minor rank, had done such 
good service in the king's cause that 
Henry IV nominated his son Armand for 
a bishopric. Being not yet twenty-one 
and under the canonical age, Armand 
was sent to Rome, where a friendly 
pope, Paul V, granted him a dispensa- 
tion and consecrated him in 1607. The 
youthful bishop returned to his home at 
Poitou—‘‘the most miserable, the dirti- 
est, and poorest bishopric of France,”’ 
he said—and ministered to his flock 
there until, after the assassination of 
Henry IV, Louis XIII came to the 
throne in 1610 and called a meeting of 
the States-General to discuss the wel- 
fare of his kingdom. By that time 
Richelieu’s talents had so far attracted 
attention that the clergy chose him to 
represent them in this assembly, and 
two things happened there that were to 
give a heroic and colossal shape to his 
career: In the first place, he saw that the 
feudal lords of France held the power 
of the crown in contempt; and then, in 
the second place, the king’s mother, 
Marie de’ Medici, fell in love with him. 
Going to Paris on the adjournment of 
the States-General, he was, through 
her favor, appointed treasurer to Anne 
of Austria, the child-queen of Louis 
XIII, and very soon the king was so 
moved by the superb quality of his 
mind that he made him a minister of 
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state; and he took a house in the Street 
of Naughty Words—la rue des Mau- 
vaises Paroles. Enemies soon sprang up, 
and at their insistence he was exiled to 
Blois, where the queen mother, also in 
exile, chose to make her residence in the 
company of the handsome young bishop 
who, at least for a time, ignored her 
favors, although not so much from 
virtue as from taste. Angered at his 
coldness, she used her influence to send 
him on to Avignon, where in solitude 
he wrote a pamphlet—*‘A Defense of 
the Catholic Faith.’’ Through this 
tribute he was permitted to return to 
Paris, and finding the queen mother 
there, these two adept politicians made 
a compact for their mutual advantage, 
now and then throwing a sop to Gaston 
of Orléans, the king’s brother, who kept 
France in turmoil for the rest of his lite. 
With the king’s recommendation, Pope 
Gregory XV summoned Richelieu to 
Rome, blessed him from the chair of St. 
Peter, made him a cardinal, and upon 
his installation Louis appointed him 
prime minister of France. 

Here began one of the ablest, most 
brilliant, and most picturesque careers 
that have been unfolded in any age. At 
the beginning of his power Richelieu 
adopted two abiding principles in his 
domestic policy: the crushing of the 
Protestant minority, known as the 
Huguenots—so named after Bezanson 
Hugues, the Calvinistic leader at Gen- 
eva—and the suppression of the feudal 
nobility. The Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew in 1572, at the instigation of 
Catherine de’ Medici, thirteen years be- 
fore Richelieu was born, had left a 
sting in the hearts of all liberal men 
which had been tremendously powerful 
in the building up of the Huguenot 
party; and when the Duke of Mayenne 
assembled an army to finish the work 
of human slaughter, Europe was amazed 
to behold King Henry of Navarre put 
himself at the head of the indomitable 
Huguenots and command them in 
person at the battle of Ivry on March 
14, 1590, which Macaulay has described 
in these glowing rhymes: 


The king is come to marshal us, in all his armor 
drest; 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his 
gallant crest. 

He look’d upon his people, and a tear was jg 
his eye; 

He look’d upon the traitors, and his glance was 
stern and high. 

Right pointy he smil’d on us, and roll 
rom wing to wing. 

Down all our line, in deafening shout: ‘Gog 
save our lord, the king!"’ 

‘And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full 
well he may, 

For m8 saw I promise yet of such a bloody 
ray, 

Press where ye see my white plume shine amidst 
the ranks of war, 

And be your oriflamme today the helmet of 
Navarre.”’ 


But when the military politicians 
at Paris offered the white-plumed Henry 
the crown of France on condition that 
he would in outward formality become 
a Catholic, the hero of this battle gayly 
replied with the famous maxim, ‘‘Paris 
is worth a Mass,’” and accepted theit 
proposition, revealing, however, his 
true feeling by issuing the famous 
Edict of Nantes in 1598, which pro 
vided for freedom of religion to all 
men. Henry IV was the first of the 
Bourbor. kings. 

Upon his coming into power (1616) 
one of the first steps taken by Richelieu 
as prime minister, in utter contempt of 
the Edict of Nantes, was the supprer 
sion of the Protestant religion. At the 
end of a dozen years, however, at 
versity had made them so strong that 
he found it necessary to reduce the 
Huguenot stronghold at La Rochelle, 
where the dissident citizens of Franc 
were merely seeking to maintain theit 
chartered rights. He had given the 
king’s sister, Henrietta Maria, as queei 
to Charles 1 of England, planning this 
alliance to win England's support; but 
when the Huguenots appealed for 
English aid Richelieu was enraged 0 
learn that Charles had dispatched the 
Duke of Buckingham with an army fot 
the relief of La Rochelle. The Cardinal 
thereupon took personal command d 
the French forces, defeating Bucking 
ham after a long siege, accomplish 
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ing the surrender of La Rochelle through 

the exhausting power of starvation 

(1629). Upon this victory Richelieu 

made it clear that his opposition to the 

Huguenots was not so much on the 
ound of their heresy as that he con- 

sidered them disturbers of the social 

peace of France, and he reminded them 

that the ‘question is not to determine 

which is the true religion, but to.see 

how we can live together.’’ They on 

their part, how- 

ever, venied that 

they were disturb- 

ets and demanded 

nothing but free- 

dom of conscience. 

This boon he gen- 

erously granted to 

them through the 

restatement of the 

Edict of Nantes, 

which thenceforth 

stood as a rock of 

liberty for French 

Protestantism until 

Louis XIV, by re- 

voking it in 1685, 

permitted the re- 

newal of persecu- 

tions that filled 

the rivers of France 

with Huguenot 

blood and drove 


special privileges, and required the 
demolition of all their castles great and 
small that were not essential to the 
defense of the realm. This rigorous 
course provoked conspiracies that more 
than once shook the kingdom to its 
foundations. The most illustrious noble 
of them all, the Duke of Montmorency, 
led a great and vengeful army toward 
Paris, but the Cardinal’s forces inter- 
cepted and captured him, andeven while 
Louis quailed at 
the thought of 
executing so great 
a man, Richelieu 
instantly caused 
him to be be- 
headed. The gal- 
lant young Cing 
Mars met the same 
unhappy fate; and 
De Thou followed 
Cing Mars. Gaston 
of Orléans thought 
himself protected 
in his treasons 
through his re- 
lationship to the 
king, but Louis 
told him to get 
away before it was 
too late, and he 
escaped with his 
life, and with the 


thousands of her 
best citizens as 
refugees to Holland 
and to America. 


LOUIS XIII OF FRANCE, RICHELIEU'S KING 


Engraved by Jean Morin 
after Philippe de Champaigne 


Given to the Carnegie Institute by Kenneth Seaver 


Cardinal’s secret 
connivance. At the 
end Richelieu had 


The second question in Richelieu’s 
ortho subjection of the great 
ords to the king’s power—arrayed the 
whole of French aristocracy against 
him in an implacable hatred that fol- 
lowed him to his last day upon earth. 
These nobles had retained and enlarged 
their privileges through the period of 
feudalism, exercising the right of life 
and death over their subjects, coining 
money, and granting honors until the 
ings name was nothing more than a 
symbol. Richelieu now issued a dec- 
laration that reduced the lords to 
obedience to the crown, took away their 


made France a 
compact country, with but one source 
of power—the crown, as interpreted 
by him. 

In his foreign policy the Cardinal 
chose to crush the great house of Haps- 
burg through which Austria had 
claimed succession from ancient Rome 
as the Holy Roman Empire—a title 
which she held until it was abolished 
by Napoleon in 1806. Although 
Austria was Catholic to the core, 
Richelieu did not scruple to use the 
Protestant princes of Germany against 
her, and when that was not enough 
to achieve his aims he engaged Gustavus 
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Adolphus, king of Sweden, to fight in 
his cause, and this champion of Protest- 
antism won many a victory in the 
French interest until he was slain in the 
thick of battle at Lutzen. 

The French nobility at last resolved 
upon a final effort to regain their lost 
privileges through a conspiracy against 
Richelieu which marked the last limit 
of their desperation. Gaston had been 
permitted to return to Paris, and he and 
Barradas as ringleaders formed a plot 
whereby the Spanish army was to have 
free entry into France, pass on to Paris, 
destroy the Cardinal, and compel Louis 
to restore the feudal system as it had 
been before Richelieu overthrew it. 
As a preparation for this high treason, 
the queen mother and Gaston so preyed 
upon the credulity of Louis that they 
prevailed upon him to send a messenger 
with signet and ring to demand the 
Cardinal's instant resignation. Riche- 
lieu obeyed his monarch, who then, in 
active fear of the Cardinal's persuasive 
powers, commanded his guards to re- 
fuse him admission if he should attempt 
to enter the presence chamber. This 
occasion is known in history as the 
‘Day of Dupes,’’ November 11, 1630, 
the dupes being the King of France, his 
mother, his brother, and all his cour- 
tiers. With his minister's resignation 
in his hand Louis triumphantly an- 
nounced to his truckling companions, 
who expected so soon to crush and 
humiliate their sovereign, that the 
crown of France was henceforth free 
from the Cardinal's dictation. The 
hated autocrat was down. There was 
laughter, there was applause, men and 
women hugged each other without 
restraint, at the king’s smile beamed 
in joyous radiance upon them all. And 
at that moment Richelieu, never in his 
life so strong, able, and resolved, came 
in through the kitchen like a skeleton 
at the feast, holding a paper in his hand 
and begging his majesty to hear him 
speak one word before his kingdom fell 
in ruins at his feet. The reviling cour- 
tiers stood aghast as the fallen states- 
man read the compact with Spain, to 


whose invading troops Gaston had al- 
ready opened the frontier. Louis ip. 
stantly perceived the treachery and its 
peril. He tore up the Cardinal's resig- 
nation, embraced him warmly, and 
begged him to resume his office and saye 
France. Gaston was permitted to take 
horse and spur himself out of the 
country, and the queen mother soon 
followed him, while Richelieu expelled 
the Spaniards after first exacting a good 
indemnity from them. From that his- 
toric day the Cardinal's power was 
supreme throughout France. 
Richelieu s personality was tremend- 
ously impressive. His face, not by de- 
nial but by nature, was ascetic and was 
lighted by eyes thatreflected the strength 
of his supreme will. He loved the glam- 
our of office, and in his costume of 
scarlet and lace he was a handsome 
figure, picturesque and commanding 
even above the central personage in the 
pageantry of the court. He said of 
himself: ‘I venture on nothing without 
first thinking it out; but once decided, 
I go straight to my point, overthrow 
or cut down whatever stands in my way, 
and finally cover it all up with my 
Cardinal's red robes.’’ How much that 
sounds like the dictators of today! 
Besides founding |’ Académie Frangaise, 
he rebuilt the Sorbonne, and encouraged 
a group of great painters to reside at 
Paris in active rivalry with those in 
England and Holland. Under the king's 
favor he enriched himself like Croesus, 
he dined like Lucullus, and he built a 
gorgeous palace, a part of which still 
stands as the Palais Royal in Paris. 
It is a curious trait of his mind that 
he looked to his pen in literature rather 
than to his power in the state to pre 
serve his fame. The line given to him 
in Bulwer’s play probably expresses his 
own idea: ‘‘Beneath the rule of men 
entirely great, the pen is mightier than 
the sword.’’ When a philosopher sug- 
gested in a sententious phrase, “In 
silence and at night the conscience feels 
that life should soar to nobler ends 
than power,”’ the Cardinal demanded, 
‘‘Wert thou ever tried?’’ He possessed 
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a keen wit, as when he grimly said to 
the guilty Gaston: ‘Your health needs 
a change; go into Spain; wait not an- 
other fay But while Richelieu re- 
vealed his mind pleasantly to those 

oups who called themselves his 
Frends, he had but one confidant— 
Father Joseph—the Capuchin priest 
whose loyalty and skill made him in- 
dispensable to his chief. Through. his 
secret service the Cardinal knew every- 
thing that happened, fot only in 
France but in Europe. He was the 
author of many literary papers and 
wrote a play, ‘“Mirame,’’ which was 


produced with great magnificence. After 
the Day of Dupes he was never again in 
danger of dismissal. As France grew in 
splendor her glory was reflected in 
Louis XIII, but the man who awoke 
in her the strength of a great nation was 
Richelieu. He is generally pictured to 
us as an old and spent man, but when 
he died on December 4, 1642—the year 
that saw Charles I break into civil war 
with Cromwell—he was only fifty- 
seven years old. He lies in a splendid 
sarcophagus at the Sorbonne, and his red 
hat hangs above his tomb there today. 
S: H: C. 


THE JURY OF AWARD 
The Thirty-fourth International Will Open on October 15 


7” 1936 Carnegie Institute Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings 
will open on Founder's Day, Octeber 
15, and press night will be on the 
preceding evening. There will be ap- 
proximately 325 paintings in the ex- 
hibition from six nations—England, 
France, Spain, Germany, Italy, and the 
United States. 

The exhibition promises to be a 
notable one both for the quality of the 
paintings in it and for the large number 
of artists who will appear for the first 
time in a Carnegie International. A 
special feature will be a one-man ex- 
hibition of José Gutierrez Solana, who 
is the most important of modern 
Spanish artists. 

Interest naturally always centers on 
the prizes, and, therefore, on the per- 
sonnel of the jury of award. The jury 
will meet in Pittsburgh, beginning Sep- 
tember 23, and will remain in session 
until it has completed its work. Com- 
prised of two American and two Eu- 
fopean members, with Homer Saint- 
Gaudens, Director of Fine Arts, as 
chairman, the members of the jury will 
be Edward Bruce, of Washington, D. C.; 
Guy Péne du Bois, of New York City; 
Pierre Roy, of Paris; and Alfred Kings- 
ley Lawrence, of London. 


Edward Bruce is an American banker, 
who retired from business in 1922 to 
devote his time to painting. He was 
born at Dover Plains, New York, in 
1879 of an old family, American for 
eight generations. A graduate of the 
College of Columbia University in 1901 
and of the Law School in 1904, he 
practiced law in New York and in 
Manila in the Philippines. Living and 
traveling in China and the Far East, 
he has gained a wide experience in 
foreign trade and banking. He was the 
expert on silver with the United States 
delegation at the London Economic 
Costinenae 

Mr. Bruce was represented for the 
first time in a Carnegie International in 
1929, when his painting ‘‘Pear Tree”’ 
was awarded honorable mention. In 
1930 the Carnegie Institute honored him 
with a one-man show. He was the di- 
rector of the Public Works of Art 
Project, and is at present the secretary 
of the Advisory Committee on Fine 
Arts to the United States Treasury. He 
has been responsible, as has no other 
man, for the Federal Government's very 
tangible interest in the development of 
ari in the United States. It was, there- 
fore, appropriate that the American In- 
stitute of Architecture recently voted 
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EDWARD BRUCE (American) 


him an honorary member “‘in recogni- 
tion of his unselfish efforts to further 
the creation and appreciation of art 
in America.”’ 

Guy Péne du Bois, who is also a 
member of the jury from the United 
States, was born in Brooklyn in 1884. 
A pupil of Chase, Du Mond, and Henri, 
he has been represented in all the Car- 
negie Internationals since 1923 and was 
a member of the advisory committee 
and jury of selection for the 1929 ex- 
hibition. His painting “Race Track, 
Deauville,” which was in the 1928 
International, is now owned by the 
Pittsburgh Athletic Association. 

As a painter, Mr. Du Bois is a keen 


PIERRE ROY (French) 


A. K. LAWRENCE (English) 


and unusual observer, presenting very 
personal comments on various phases of 
contemporary life. His work has dis 
tinction, individual technique, and an 
amazing vitality. His training, sym- 
pathies, and understanding make him 
an ideal jury member. 

Alfred Kingsley Lawrence, the Eng- 
lish member of the jury, was born in 
Lewes, Sussex, in 1893. He was edu- 
cated at Armstrong College, Newcastle, 
and studied painting at the Royal Col 
lege of Art under Sir William Rothen- 
stein. During the Great War he served 
in France with the Nineteenth Battalion 
of Northumberland Fusileers. He was 
awarded the Prix de Rome in 1923, and 


% 


GUY PENE DU BOIS (American) 
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was elected an associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1930. ee 

Mr. Lawrence has exhibited at Car- 
negie Internationals since 1929. He has 
specialized in portrait and mural paint- 
ing. Pittsburghers will recall his por- 
trait of Sir Philip Sassoon in the 1929 
International. He painted the Eliza- 
bethan panels in St. Stephen's Hall in 
the Houses of Parliament and has been 
engaged continuously for the past ‘two 
years on the decorations for the Gover- 
nors’ suite in the new Bank of England 
building. 

Pierre Roy, the French member of the 
jury, is an outstanding figure among 
contemporary artists. Born in 1880, 
he received his formal education in his 
native city of Nantes, after which he 
went to Paris, where he first took up 
the study of architecture, only to aban- 
don it for painting. Beginning his in- 
struction under Eugéne Grasset, a 
French decorator of Swiss origin, he 
later entered the Julian Academy, where 
he studied under the famous Jean Paul 
Laurens. There Segonzac was a fellow 
student. While serving in the Great 
War, Roy became acquainted with 
Guillaume Apollinaire, who influenced 
and encouraged him very much. 

Mr. Roy first exhibited in this coun- 
try at the Brummer Gallery in 1930, and 
made his initial appearance at a Car- 
negie Institute International in 1931. 
He paints still life and interiors for the 
most part. Considered by many to be 
the founder of surrealism and its fore- 
most exponent, he has superb crafts- 
manship and his technique is exact. In 
his paintings he conveys thought by the 
use of appealing and pleasing forms, 
which may be arranged in strange and 
mystifying juxtaposition. 

The jury of award for the 1936 In- 
ternational is a well-balanced one, and 
its members are artists of distinction. 
Each school of art is assured a sym- 
pathetic hearing. The combined taste 
of the jurors is catholic and their out- 
look cosmopolitan. The results of 
their deliberations will be anticipated 
with more than usual interest. 


AMERICAN 
ORNITHOLOGISTS MEETING 
IN PITTSBURGH 


HE fifty-fourth annual meeting of 
"Tae American Ornithologists Union 
will be held in the Carnegie Museum on 
October 19, 20, 21, and 22. The papers 
presented will include both technical 
and popular discussions, and many of 
them will be illustrated with slides and 
motion pictures. All sessions are open 
to the public, and bird students in the 
Pittsburgh region may take advantage 
of an unusual opportunity to hear the 
leading ornithologists of America dis- 
cuss developments in this interesting 
field of natural history. 

The American Ornithologists Union 
has a membership of two thousand, 
drawn from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. This will be the 
second time that the Union has con- 
vened in Pittsburgh; the first occurred 
in 1924. 

On October 23 the visiting ornithol- 
ogists will go to Pymatuning Lake to 
inspect the new wild-life sanctuary and 
observe waterfowl migration. This ex- 
cursion is being sponsored by the 
Audubon Societies of Western Penn- 
sylvania and Sewickley Valley. 

A loan collection of memorabilia of 
Jared P. Kirtland, pioneer ornithologist 
of Ohio, consisting of books, portraits, 
letters, manuscripts, and specimens, is 
being assembled under the direction of 
Bayard H. Christy, of Sewickley, and 
will be on display during the meeting. 
Another special feature will be an ex- 
hibition of original paintings of the 
birds of Western Pennsylvania by 
George Miksch Sutton. 

W. E. Clyde Todd, Curator of 
Ornithology of the Carnegie Museum 
and Fellow of the American Ornitholo- 
gists Union, is chairman of the local 
committee of arrangements; other mem- 
bers of the committee are: Mr. Christy, 
Dr. Sutton, John B. Semple, Miss Ruth 
Trimble, George B. Thorp, and R. L. 
Fricke. 
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The Fifth Drama Institute to Be Held on October 24 


By"HELEN St. PETER 


SoMETHING of 

the glamour of 

the theater seems 

to cling to the 

~ Drama Institute, 

with which the 

Pittsburgh Drama 

League begins 

each season. Im- 

portance is added 

to the fifth an- 

nual conference 

to take place 

at Mt. Mercy College by the fact that 

two out-of-town speakers will be in- 

cluded this year instead of one. The 

main speaker at the morning session 

will be Sheldon Cheney, founder and 

first editor of the ““Theatre Arts Maga- 

zine,’’ which for twenty years has taken 

the lead in all progressive movements 

in the American theater. In addition, 

Van H. Cartmell, author of a new hand- 

book on the directing of amateur plays, 

will give a practical talk on the vicissi- 

tudes of the director. Since he contends 

that fun is fundamental in the theater 

and that he finds it impossible to speak 

seriously about plays, one may look 

forward to a delightful hour, particu- 

larly if his talk is as humorous as 
his book. 

Faith Smith, Pittsburgh artist, who 
has been experimenting with the mak- 
ing and manipulation of puppets, will 
describe her miniature theater and 
demonstrate one of her plays. She will 
also give an account of her impressions 
as a delegate to the first American Pup- 
petry Conference, held this summer in 
Detroit. 

During the institute there will be an 
exhibit of the work accomplished by the 
Museum Extension Project of the Works 
Progress Administration. For the past 


year recent graduates from art and 
drama classes in such schools as the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology have 
been at work studying the rare and ex- 
pensive volumes contained in the refer- 
ence collections of the Carnegie Library 
in order to make such material accessi- 
ble for schools of the State. A series of 
colored plates showing costumes from 
prehistoric times to the twentieth cen- 
tury has been prepared, and directions 
for choosing materials and draping the 
costumes have been assembled. Pup- 
pets and shadow plays have been built 
as aids to the teachers of English litera- 
ture. Initial showing of this exhibit 
on October 24 seems highly appropriate, 
since this date has been set aside by the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
as William Penn Day in memory of that 
humane and socially minded founder. 

The suggestion for the annual Drama 
Institute came originally from the very 
stimulating national drama conference 
arranged by Dr. Baker at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and from the 
opening address in which the late Otto 
Kahn made an unforgettable plea for 
decentralization in the arts of the thea- 
ter and for the encouragement of local 
artists by the various communities of 
the “‘hinterland.’’ Speakers who fre- 
quent the theater are well versed in the 
methods of audience-appeal. Workers 
in amateur theaters are eager to hear of 
new devices in the many-sided arts of 
the stage, because novelty is part of the 
essence of showmanship. Even those 
who look upon the drama as only one 
form of recreation find pleasure in dis- 
cussing its many phases, and one group 
of Pittsburgh women has met every 
fortnight for more than twenty years to 
read and discuss current plays. No two 
playgoers may agree about certain plays, 
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but all share the knowledge that the 
study of the drama is an enrichment of 
the cultural life. The institute is open 
to all who are interested, a nominal fee 
being collected at the door in order to 
defray the expenses. Delegates come 
from schools and colleges from three 
adjacent states, as well as from the 
women’s clubs of the city. 

Sheldon Cheney, since his graduation 
from the University of California, has 
devoted himself to the study of all forms 
of the arts, especially those of the 
theater, and his book entitled ‘The 
Theater—Three Thousand Years of 
Drama, Acting, and Stagecraft’’ is the 
most comprehensive and authoritative 
treatise of its kind in existence. “‘] am 
the man who wore out public-library 
dictionaries and encyclopedias in half 
the capital cities of Europe verifying 
names and dates,’’ he said. His topics 
range from the rites of Dionysus to the 
antics of Charlie Chaplin, from the 
Elizabethan stage to the financial basis 
of the Theater Guild. 

In interpreting the various forms of 
modernism in art, Mr. Cheney seems to 
carry out the boast of the illiterate 
Negro preacher who claimed to be able 
to ‘express the inexpressible and un- 
screw the inscrutable.’’ It takes skill 
like that to explain the color effects of 
the Clavilux or the pictures of the 
futurists and the Dadaists! But Sheldon 
Cheney is more than an interpreter; he 
tends to become a prophet. The word 
that recurs again and again in his writ- 
ings is ‘‘forward-looking,’’ and he is 
always searching, by means of current 
forms of the art under his scrutiny, for 
a higher development. Part of the 
vision that he cherishes may be seen in 
the following quotations from his 
books: 

“Count me among the hopeful ones 
who refuse to be long depressed by 
the obvious cheapness of most of the 
dramatic output of today, by the 
trivially overornamented playhouses, 
the journalistic plays, the uncreative 
acting. For we see in a mighty activity 
—the livest stages of all times—the be- 


ginnings of a new upward curve: a phys- 
ical theater going back to a new sim- 
plicity ... ; drama that escapes the 
photographic-reportorial mold, that 
weds a new daring to a new human 
intensity of life; acting that is less im- 
itation than revealment.”’ 

‘For we are at the breaking of a new 
era. If fresh world wars do not over- 
take us first, delaying, spiritual leaders 
will arise who will work a revolution 
in the soul of man, who will correlate 
the ‘progress’ of the last hundred years 
—progress that has seemed as yet only 
to draw humanity backward, toward 
old terrors and old sorrows; who will 
at once discover new bases for living 
and stimulate the arts into fresh ex- 
pressiveness. After every decline into 
the commonplace, the gross, and the 
commercial, fineness inevitably reas- 
serts itself. . . . The theater is ready 
as never before because its artists in 
their great activity have regained the 
complete view of the art, the view of it 
not as a literary exercise, or a specta- 
tor’s means of escape from living, or a 
superphotograph, but as an activity in 
its own right, self-sufficient. For the 
first time in centuries the theater is 
being imagined with at once an old 
unity and a new splendor. I hope that a 
consideration of its history in entirety 
has afforded you the faith to believe, 
with me, that . of all the arts it 
is the one best able to compass the vast 
truths, the ritualistic splendors, the 
precise perfections, the human-divine 
intimacy, of the age that is being born.” 

‘Today we believe that we are at the 
crest of another flood tide of advancing 
human spirit. We have pulled up out 
of the delusion that democracy would 
lead us down effortless into the promised 
land: we know that any vision of shar- 
ing the advantages of life, material, 
spiritual, or artistic, is futile; that 
freedom and.beauty in life will come 
only when the individual man climbs 
up to fineness, not when advantages are 
levelled down that the artists, 
for instance, deal in a commodity un- 
explainable by any scientific formula.”’ 
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THROUGH 


THE EDITOR'S 
WINDOW 


BY SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 


THE HARVARD CELEBRATION 


= CarneGiE InstiITUTE presented 
its greeting to Harvard University 
on its tercentenary anniversary with 
these words: 

“The Lord has said: “The people 
which were left of the sword found 
grace in the wilderness.’ Three hun- 
dred years ago Harvard kindled a light 
in that wilderness, illuminating moral 
and spiritual values without which 
America could never have been created.” 

And from Harvard came this ac- 
knowledgment: 

‘I appreciate highly your thoughtful 
greetingy which brings to mind ae 
nor Bradford's pious ejaculation: “Thus 
out of smalle beginnings greater things 
have been prodused by his hand that 
made all things of nothing, and gives 
being to all things that are; and as one 
smalle candle may light a thousand, so 
the light here kindled hath shone to 
many, yea in some sorte to our whole 
nation; let the glorious name of Jehova 
have all the praise.’ *” 


PEACE IN THE PLATFORMS 
i approached and the time for 


the nominating conventions of the 
two great political parties drew near, 
an earnest and persistent movement was 
promoted to induce the platform com- 
mittees in both camps to adopt positive 
declarations against war. These gentle- 
men were reminded that America had 
bound herself in the Kellogg-Briand 


Pact to renounce war as an instrument 
of national policy; and an appeal was 
made to each party in its turn to take 
the high ground that while always 
favoring an armament adequate for de- 
fense, America would never fight again. 

It was argued before these political 
delegates that if, in view of the fact 
that the common people of the whole 
world would be the chief sacrifice of 
another war, our country would say 
once for all, in its consciousness of 
wealth, power, and humanity, that 
America would never fight again, her 
example would inevitably control the 
public opinion of other nations to an 
extent that would compel their prime 
ministers and chancellors to take a like 
course in the interest of permanent peace. 

The effort toward the accomplish- 
ment of this exalted object was wasted. 
It fell upon ears that were spiritually 
deaf. The politicians who were draft- 
ing the platforms would not take fire; 
they were polite, but cold. They could 
not perceive the golden opportunity for 
a humane declaration, which would 
have taken precedence in the popular 
imagination over every other question 
of the day. The Bible was quoted for 
their inspiration: “‘Where there is n0 
vision the people perish’’; but it availed 
not. And when the platforms were 
published, it was found that the Re 
publican Party had said this milk-and- 
water thing: 


We pledge ourselves to promote and maintait 
peace by all honorable means not leading to for 
eign alliances or political commitments. 
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That was all, and it was utterly 
meaningless; whereas, if they had said 
simply that America was through with 
wars and would never fight again, they 
would have accomplished a glorious 
reform for our country and the world. 

The Democrats met two weeks later, 
and it was pictured to them that they 
would have the nation at their feet if 
they would but neglect their im- 
practicable policies of Utopia and make 
this solemn averment that America 
would never fight again. They listened, 
and here is their futile plank: 

We reaffirm our opposition to war as an in- 
strument of national policy, and declare that dis- 
putes between nations should be settled by 
peaceful means. 

They too were uttering platitudes in 
stained-glass attitudes. At heart they 
were heartless. In intellect they were 
brainless. In conscience they were 
without a soul. These time-serving 
men, in all parties together, took no 
more thought for a million lives than 
they took for a million dollars; and the 
question of another war was to them 
important in like measure with the 
tariff and the currency. 

But as we continue to view the 
horizon and look for signs showing the 
abolition of war, we find the promise of 
peace in another direction. The people 
on this earth are going to refuse to 
fight against each other. In that resolve 
lies the certain achievement of peace. 
It is well known that in the World 
War there was mutiny on the battle 
front more than once. The unbroken 
harvest of death and hell was too 
terrible for the human soul to endure. 
There in France one day, amidst the 
Allied armies, the hopeless and despe- 
fate men threw down their arms. 
“Shoot us if you will’’; they cried to 
their officers, ‘‘but we will fight no 
more!’’ Some of them were shot, and 
the war went on. But recently, when 
Lloyd George in the last days of June 
taunted the British Government with 
cowardice in its Italian policy, Stanley 
Baldwin, the prime minister, made a 
teply which was never heard before in 


the history of mankind from the head 
of a government. He said: 

“IT feel convinced that in many 
countries, including our own and France, 
there is such a loathing of war . 
that I sometimes wonder if they would 
march on any other occasion than if 
they believed their own frontiers were 
in danger.” 

There we are. If we cannot get peace 
from the top, we will get it from the 
bottom. This student movement against 
war, which is running through all 
American colleges like fire through a 
forest, means exactly what Stanley 
Baldwin had in his mind when he made 
that astounding reply to Lloyd George. 
Let the chancellors go hang; their day 
of murder and destruction is ended. 
For any offense short of an invasion the 
people here and abroad will refuse to 
take up arms. But the American poli- 
ticians lost a great chance to do some- 
thing worthy of the moral spirit of 
their country when they failed to declare 
that America will never fight again. 


A BARBARIAN IN THE PULPIT 


A FEW weeks ago all America was 
startled, as all England must have 
been, when the New York Times re- 
ported that an American minister, a 
traveling servant of God, preaching by 
invitation from a British pulpit, had 
declared that it was not at all beyond 
probability that England and America 
would fight each other in war. He went 
on to tell the congregation, with a 
simple rusticity that should win the 
world’s medal for crass and brutal can- 
dor, that ‘the average American finds 
himself much more at home in Munich, 
Berlin, Rotterdam, or Milan than in 
London.”’ 

The incident recalls the man in search 
of a momentary notoriety of whom 
Sidney Smith remarked, ‘‘I heard him 
speak disrespectfully of the equator!”’ 
We had hoped that that kind of Ameri- 
can had ceased to go abroad. We had 
believed that such language from the 
pulpit was prohibited by the laws of 
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courtesy. But we were wrong. Oc- 
casions must sometimes come when the 
malapert tongue, let loose abroad, 
where modesty, grace, and good man- 
ners are essential to mutual respect, will 
in one moment of bigoted impudence 
menace the fellowship that has been 
built up through years of cultural 
intercourse. The reverend gentleman 
was talking through his hat. The true 
American, proud always to be an heir 
of England's glory, is well content, 
when time pinches his itinerary, to 
omit Munich, Berlin, Rotterdam, or 
Milan from his tour if he can but spend 
his vacation in that majestic country- 
side where the beauty of the scene 
combines with history and legend to 
produce an atmosphere of enchantment 
that holds him captive in a land where 
it seems always afternoon. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


; B pesmee the period of the Interna- 
tional the Carnegie Institute will 
present a loan exhibition of etchings 


comprising seventy-six prints and five 
original drawings by Rembrandt from 
the collection of Lessing J. Rosenwald. 

Opening on December 10 immediately 
after the close of the International there 
will be an exhibition of the paintings of 
the English artist Dod Procter, who has 
been represented in the International 
since 1924. Her paintings have been 
very favorably received in Pittsburgh, 
and a number of them are in private col- 
lections here. Mrs. Procter’s canvas 
“The Back Bedroom"’ was awarded an 
honorable mention in the 1926 Inter- 
national, and her ‘‘Portrait of a Girl’’ 
won first honorable mention in 1928. 

The Fifteenth International Water 
Color Exhibition of the Art Institute of 
Chicago will be shown from January 14 
to February 14. 

From January 28 through March 7 
a Winslow Homer Centenary Exhibi- 
tion will commemorate the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of this great 
American painter. 
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